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LEON FLEURIOT and SYLVIE FLEURIOT- 


Studies of Celtic Languages in France 


1. General tendencies. Current trends in the study of Celtic languages in 
France are marked by the predominance of philological work. The main 
reason for this situation is to be found in the present state of Celtic lan- 
guages in this country. 

The only living Celtic language in France is Breton, and lack of official 
support has somewhat impaired the study as well as the teaching of that 
language. Researchers are few in number, and many of them spend most 
of their time in occupations unrelated to Celtic studies. They have little 
time left for thorough or lengthy studies. These difficulties are particularly 
encountered by those writing in Breton. One may even say that Breton is 
still, in many respects an imperfectly known language. The present state of 
its knowledge is to be compared to what was known of the principal 
European languages in the middle of the nineteenth century. There is no 
complete dictionary of the modern language; the dialectal varieties are 
imperfectly studied in their phonetics and their vocabulary. The early 
stages of the language could also be better known than they are, if the 
available documentation had been previously gathered and edited. We 
have, for instance no dictionary of the rich material of ancient names of 
places and peoples contained in the ancient Breton cartularies. Since the 
last war, however, as we shall see, the study of Breton has improved con- 
siderably. The other important Celtic language once spoken in France was 
Gaulish and its varieties. If Gaulish is dead, knowledge of it is very im- 
portant for historical and philological reasons. The French language itself 
has been influenced by Gaulish in a measure still imperfectly studied. 
Moreover, from time to time, new discoveries have brought to light 
Gaulish texts, generally very short. As these discoveries have lately been 
more numerous, they have aroused considerable interest among French 
Celticists. It seems that important progress may be expected very soon; 
by their sheer number, these new texts are important not only for the study 
of Gaulish, but also for the study of all Celtic languages. The mutual rela- 
tions between Gaulish and Breton have been a favorite field of research for 
Celticists in France, especially in recent times. Does Breton come directly 


from Gaulish, or is it an imported language, akin to Gaulish beyond doubt, 
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but not identical with it in its early stages ? There is no clear answer to these 
questions, and a close study of ancient Gaulish and Breton documents is an 
essential condition for progress (see § 3). 

There are also studies in France on Celtic languages other than Gaulish 
and Breton, but most of the scholars are interested mainly in the study of 
diachronic change and comparative grammar, a study which is less ad- 
vanced than that of many other Indo-European languages. Some works of 
importance have been published on Irish, Welsh, Cornish—sometimes in 
Breton—but the rapid emergence of new generations of prominent scholars 
in the field of Celtic studies in Ireland, Wales, Great Britain, the United 
States, Norway, Germany... has restricted the relative importance of 
France compared with the outstanding place which it held in the nine- 
teenth century. We must also point out that the importance and urgency of 
the philological work have lessened the interest in theoretical discussions 
among the adherents of new and conflicting theories that are emerging in 
linguistics. New ways of describing what is already well known do not seem 
as urgent as bringing to light new facts and better knowledge. 

2. Breton. 

2.1. Present situation. We have only rough estimates about the present 
state of Breton. No official census has ever been taken of the number of 
Breton-speakers, and no precise statistics are available. We have only 
private estimates based on the fact that Lower Brittany, where Breton is 
spoken, is mainly an agricultural region and has a population of about a 
million and a half. Comparing evaluations made by Sebillot in 1886 and by 
the periodical Gwalarn in 1929, the senior author has proposed a figure of 
about one million Breton speakers.! But we must bear in mind that many 
of them live outside Brittany and have little opportunity to speak their 
native language. Even in Brittany a good number of Breton speakers do 
not use it very often. Considering all the facts, we must estimate that the 
number of people making daily use of Breton may be around half a million. 

The boundaries of Breton are better known than the number of speakers. 
They seem to be fairly stable in comparison with the crumbling state of the 
language within these limits. The impact of a renewal of interest in Breton 
among the youth and in intellectual circles has not been felt very deeply 
among members of the older generation. 

We have sundry information for remote periods, showing that Breton 
was spoken as far east as a line from Mont-St-Michel to the vicinity of 
Nantes and Rennes. In the eastern part of the area thus defined, between 
this line and another one further west, drawn from Saint Brieuc to Loudéac, 


1 Léon Fleuriot, Grand Atlas de la France (Paris: Ed. Sélection de Reader’s Digest, 
1969), pp. 96-99 (on local languages in France). 
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Redon, and Guérande, Romance dialects never ceased to be spoken side by 
side with Breton since late Roman times. This area is sometimes called “‘the 
Mixed Zone”, and Breton became extinct in this region between the twelfth 
and sixteenth centuries, leaving behind many names of places and people.? 
In the western part of Brittany, on the other hand, Breton eliminated 
pockets of Romance speakers, chiefly around Vannes and along the 
southern coast of Lower Brittany. The mixed character of the Vannetais 
dialect of Breton is explainable by the profound influence of these early 
Romance dialects. 

The limit defined around 1800 by Coquebert de Montbret} was about 
the same as the western limit of the ‘mixed zone” as defined above. Only 
in the southern part of the lower Vilaine did Breton begin to recede in the 
eighteenth century. In the last two centuries Breton fell back in two main 
areas: the Guérande region between the Loire and Vilaine estuaries was 
lost in the course of the eighteenth century; the Batz peninsula, between 
Le Croisic and La Baule, remained an island of Breton speakers (they 
amounted to two thousand a century ago). A few dozen still retained the 
language by around 1910, and the last two native speakers of this dialect 
died at Roffiat, a village near Batz, some seven years ago. 

The boundary of Breton has thus been pushed back since 1800 from the 
Guérande and La Roche Bernard region to the outskirts of Vannes. The 
use of Breton on the coastland around the Gulf of Morbihan is also in 
rapid decline. 

The second region where Breton was pushed back may be found be- 
tween Loudéac and Mur-de-Bretagne where the boundary fell back about 
ten miles to the west. On the northern coast, west of Plouha, Breton lost 
two or three miles.4 Elsewhere, in the center of Morbihan and Cétes-du- 
Nord, the boundary has remained surprisingly firm since 1800 and even 
since the Middle Ages. Chatelaudren was already on the border in the 
sixteenth century; the present limit in this region is at Plouagat, two miles 
west of Chatelaudren, halfway between Guingamp and Saint Brieuc. 

It is not within the scope of this study to analyze the historical and social 
facts underlying the external history of Breton. They are very complicated 
and would require a thorough and separate study. The present situation of 
Breton in the schools is precarious. It seems that about five thousand 


2 Bernard Tanguy, ‘Recherches autour de la limite des noms gallo-romains en ‘-ac’ en 
Haute-Bretagne” (thesis, Brest, Faculté des Lettres, 1973). 

3 See Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise (Paris: Armand Colin, 1967), 
t. ix, 1, pp. 536-540. 

4 Daniel Bernard, ‘‘Les limites du Breton,” Nouvelle Revue de Bretagne, III (1949), 
19-26. 
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schoolchildren are given some instruction in Breton in the primary and 
secondary schools, and about five or six hundred students in the universi- 
ties of Rennes and Brest. Knowledge of Breton proves to be of no advan- 
tage in teaching or administration. The hopes for a better official attitude 
toward the teaching of Breton have not yet been fulfilled. There is nothing 
comparable to what is being done for Welsh, Irish, and Scots Gaelic, for 
instance. 

2.2. History and general works. Before the last war, the only studies on 
the history of Breton were those by Joseph Loth and Emile Ernault. When 
he was still quite young, Loth published two fundamental books, a Vocabu- 
laire vieux-breton,5 which also included Old Welsh glosses, and a Chresto- 
mathie bretonne.6 Yet, while very useful, chiefly for the lack of anything 
else, these books soon became outdated, something for which Loth himself 
was most responsible, because he filled forty volumes of the Revue Celtique 
(1870-1934) with several hundred studies on points of etymology, com- 
parative grammar, and phonetic and morphological evolution. In many 
respects it was pioneer work. Loth’s main interest was in the Brittonic 
languages—Breton, Welsh, and Cornish—but he made many important 
studies of Gaulish too. All Celtic scholars are greatly indebted to these 
studies; despite the fact that Loth wrote rapidly, he had the merit of cor- 
recting his views when new facts compelled him to do so. These studies 
provided ample material for books of synthesis in the twentieth century. 
Loth devoted most of his time to these articles and had little time left for 
writing books. We may mention here, however, his translation in French 
of the Mabinogion (1913) as well as of other Middle Welsh texts. In addi- 
tion to Loth’s work, the constant discovery or publication of new texts in 
Old and Middle Breton contributed to further progress in the history of 
Breton. We shall see below how Ernault’s work was fundamental for the 
study of Middle Breton. We had to wait, however, until the middle of the 
twentieth century for the great works of synthesis. As was the case for other 
Brittonic languages, Jackson’s book Language and History in Early Britain 
was a milestone.” Here was achieved the first general book on the history of 
Brittonic languages, and its main conclusions seem so sound and well 
established that the book remains the basis for all further studies. Mean- 
while, Fale’hun published his Histoire de la langue bretonne.® This book is 


5 Joseph Loth, Vocabulaire vieux-breton (Paris: Vieweg, 1883). 

6 Joseph Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne (Paris: Bouillon, 1890). 

7 Kenneth H. Jackson, Language and History in Early Britain (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
Univ. Press, 1953). 

8F, Falc’hun, Histoire de la langue bretonne d’aprés la géographie linguistique, 
Ist ed., 1950, 2nd ed., 1963 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France). 
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based on Le Roux’s Atlas linguistique de Basse Bretagne, an atlas of the 
modern language which includes material collected during the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. Falc’hun expressed brilliant views on the develop- 
ment of Breton dialects in the modern period. He has shown how forms, 
words, and expressions spread around some centers, but he failed to explain 
developments of the language during the periods of Middle and Old 
Breton. Old Breton, and even Middle Breton, material is almost absent 
from this book, and the very able use that is made of modern material 
does not fill the gap. On what happened in Breton since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one may gather very valuable information in Falc’hun’s book. 

The numerous and scattered discoveries of ancient Breton glosses men- 
tioned in Jackson! led the senior author to begin a systematic exploration 
of ancient manuscripts from the seventh to the tenth century, mainly by 
consulting microfilms. The manuscripts of Breton origin that still remain 
are scattered all over Europe, and some of them are now in the United 
States. Very often they are not easily accessible. After examination of 
about a thousand manuscripts, the senior author has found some new 
glosses in four or five manuscripts, the most important ones housed in 
Paris and Angers libraries.1! In the meantime Jackson’s book, A Historical 
Phonology of Breton,!2 has appeared. Making a masterful use of all the 
important material existing in Old and Middle Breton, he has laid the 
foundations for a general history of Breton. It is the most important book 
published so far on the history of this language. Arzel Even issued, in 
Breton, under the title stor ar Yezhou Keltiek, a clear and useful manual 
giving the main features of all the Celtic languages.!3 The first part is now 
outdated by Jackson’s new book. 

2.3. Old Breton (Sth-11th centuries). During this period Breton emerged. 
as a distinct language through gradual separation from Welsh and 
Cornish. The loss of final syllables between the end of the fifth and the end 
of the sixth centuries altered profoundly the ancient Brittonic spoken all 
over the island of Britain, where Latin was also spoken in the cities. Most 
of these cities were situated in the southern part of the island and only the 
northernmost part, inhabited by the Picts, was not entirely Brittonic- 

9 Pierre Le Roux, Atlas linguistique de Basse Bretagne (Paris: Droz, and Rennes: 
Plihon, 1924-63). 

10 Jackson, pp. 62-67. 

11 Léon Fleuriot, Dictionnaire des gloses en Vieux-Breton (Paris: Klincksieck, 1964), 
pp. 1-3. 

12 Kenneth H. Jackson, A Historical Phonology of Breton (Dublin: Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, 1967). 

33 Arzel Even (pseud. of J. R. F. Piette), Istor ar Yezhou Keltiek (‘History of the Celtic 
languages’) (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1956 and 1970). 
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speaking in the first centuries of our era. The character of this language 
was drastically changed by the loss of final syllables; the use of prep- 
ositions, and, to a lesser degree, the order of words in the sentence, 
replaced the function previously performed by the case system. The very 
structure of the language was quickly changing. In the whirlwind of 
invasions, external and internal strife, and migrations, urban life (which 
sheltered the remnants of Latin) became difficult and uncommon, and 
most of the towns were in fact ruined. The great plains of the southeastern 
part of the island were occupied by the Saxons in the course of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. What remained of the ancient British language was 
restricted to the mountainous and outermost areas. 

New languages emerged and began to diverge more and more. Political 
instability, remoteness, and contacts with other languages made the history 
of these new languages —North Brittonic, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton—a 
very complicated one. Evolution was rather fast in pronunciation and 
vocabulary, but slower in morphology and syntax. Jackson gives a 
very clear account of the main changes and disentangles many 
problems.14 

Breton was progressively imported in a peninsula whose links with Great 
Britain had always been very close. Bretons were no strangers in Armorica 
and very probably encountered remnants of Gaulish. We shall later see the 
problem of Gaulish survival in Brittany. Old Breton itself may be divided 
into two periods: Primitive Breton (Sth century-middle of the 7th 
century) and Old Breton (mid-7th—mid-11th centuries). Information on 
the first period is very scanty, being restricted to some proper names of 
people and places and to some very short inscriptions, one at Lomarec 
near Auray.!5 The period of Old Breton proper is better known. We have 
many short glosses discovered since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The senior author has given a list of these.16 He has also gathered all of the 
already known Breton glosses and some unpublished ones in the book just 
mentioned. With this material it has been possible to provide a grammar 
under the title Le Vieux-Breton. Eléments de grammaire.'7 The first part of 
the latter volume requires improvements after the publication of Jackson’s ° 
book.18 Since these books were printed, the senior author has had little 
time to pursue this research further. However, in 1966 another important 


14 See n. 7 above. 

15 See Jacques André, Gildas Bernier, and Léon Fleuriot, “L’Inscription de Lomarec,” 
Annales de Bretagne, LXXVII (1970), 629-653. 

16 Fleuriot, Dictionnaire des gloses, pp. 1-2. 

17 Léon Fleuriot, Le Vieux-Breton. Eléments de grammaire (Paris: Klincksieck, 1964). 

18 See n. 12 above. 
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source of Old Breton glosses was discovered in a manuscript of Amalarius.19 
In fact, attention had been called to the manuscript by Father Hanssens in 
1926, but the senior author had failed to notice it. 

Since 1965, several studies on Old Breton have been published by 
Dressler,2° Bachellery,21 and Pennaod ;22 the latter’s articles are written in 
Breton. Outside of glosses, Old Breton vocabulary is known mainly through 
thousands of names of people and places contained in Breton cartularies. 
The Cartulary of Redon was edited by de Courson; it contains also many 
juridical terms in Old Breton.23 The Landevennec cartulary, a book of 
lesser extent, was published by de la Borderie?4 and Ernault (with Le 
Men).25 The inscriptions of the Old Breton period are very few in number 
and very short; a new edition and a full study of these inscriptions is being 
prepared by G. Bernier, a well-known archaeologist and philologist in 
Brittany. In the meantime, we must still rely on a few pages in Loth’s 
Chrestomathie.26 

2.4. Breton and Gaulish. The problem of the links between Gaulish and 
Breton is a very disputed one, especially in recent times. The discovery of 
new Gaulish texts (see § 3 below) will solve this problem faster and better 
than any argumentation on late evidence. Comparison with the oldest 
Breton texts will prove to be most useful here. There is no doubt that a 
close similarity existed in the first century A.D. between southern Brittonic 
and northern Gaulish. Tacitus, in Agricola XT, uses the words ‘“‘sermo haud 
multum diuversus” to show their relationship. Falc’hun, particularly in the 
second edition of his Histoire27 and in various articles,28 expressed the 


19 See Léon Fleuriot, ‘Nouvelles gloses 4 Amalarius,” Etudes Celtiques, XI (1966-67), 
415-474. 

20 Wolfgang Dressler, several studies since 1969. 

21 Edouard Bachellery, ““Compte-rendu des Etudes Celtiques de 1936 a 1963,” Etudes 
Celtiques, X (1964-65), 3-73, and ‘‘Vieux-breton mab brotr,” Annales de Bretagne, 
LXXVII (1970), 611-613. 

22 Goulven Pennaod (Georges Pinault, pseud.), ‘““Gwanadur ar c’hensonennou” 
(‘Lenition of consonants’), Preder, LXXI (1965), 19-32; “‘Ar c’hwezhennou-dent hag 
ar c’hwibanennou” (‘Dental spirants and sibilants’), Preder, LXXIX-LXXXI (1966), 
127-161; and ‘An nouelou ancien,” Annales de Bretagne, LXXVI (1969), 663-703. 

23 Aurélien de Courson, Le cartulaire de ’'abbaye de Redon (Paris: Imprimerie Im- 
périale, 1863). 

24 Arthur de la Borderie, Le cartulaire de Landévennec (Quimper: Publications de la 
Société Archéologique du Finistére, 1886). 

25 Emile Ernault (with R. F. Le Men), Le cartulaire de Landévennec (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1886). 

26 Loth, Chrestomathie, pp. 82-84. 

27 See n. 8 above. 

28 F, Fale’hun, ‘“‘Le Breton, forme moderne du Gaulois,” Annales de Bretagne, LXIX 
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view that the Vannetais dialect of Breton is a modern form of Gaulish, 
while the rest of Breton is a mixture of Brittonic and Gaulish. Little atten- 
tion is paid in his book to the ancient texts; all the argumentation rests on a 
comparison of accentuations. Falc’hun underlines the two accentuations 
of Gaulish (type A: Bituriges, giving Berry, and type B: Bituriges, giving 
Bourges). The loss of final syllables made B a penultimate accentuation and 
A an ultimate one. Type A would be preserved in Vannetais and type B 
everywhere else—in Welsh, Cornish, and the Breton of Kerne, Leon, and 
Tregor. The fact cannot be disputed that the two accentuations existed in 
Gallo-Roman Gaul, but many scholars do not venture to assert that there 
were two accentuations in Gaulish. The variations may be due to the in- 
fluence of Latin or to case variations. Moreover, the Vannetais dialect, 
despite many archaisms,29 has undergone a very heavy French influence. 
The area now occupied by Vannetais had less chance of retaining Gaulish 
than did the northwestern part of Brittany. Vannes was an important 
Gallo-Roman center, and the southern coast of Brittany is very rich in 
Gallo-Roman-remains. 

The northern coast of Brittany was in constant relations with the oppo- 
site coast of Great Britain; this intercourse was very easy, since a day’s sea- 
faring was a trifle in those times. Since Brittonic was very much alive, the 
opposite coast of Gaul had better chances of retaining Gaulish than did 
the southern regions. We have seen that intercourse with Brittany explains 
in the same way the late survival of the Cornish language. The stubborn 
survival of Breton may also be explained in a better way if we take into 
account that it was implanted in a region where a very closely related lan- 
guage was still lingering on, except in the most important urban centers. 
Jackson has criticized Falc’hun’s views on Gaulish accentuation,2° but 
many scholars are ready to admit that the latter is right when he argues that 
Gaulish was not dead when the Bretons came. Falc’hun has sought new 
arguments in toponomical studies.3! He tries to explain many place-names 
in France by comparison with modern Breton forms. A detailed and 


(1962), 413-428, and ‘“‘Les langues pré-bretonnes en Armorique,” Bulletin de la Société 
d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie de Bretagne, LXIII (1963), 5-17. 

29 See Léon Fleuriot, “L’importance du dialecte de Vannes pour I’étude diachronique 
et comparative du Breton Armoricain,” Beitrdge zur Indogermanistik und Keltologie, 
Julius Pokorny zum 80. Geburtstage gewidmet (Innsbruck, 1967=vol. 13, Innsbrucker 
Beitrdge zur Kulturwissenschaft),ed. W. Meid, pp. 159-170. 

30 Kenneth H. Jackson, “The History of the Breton Language,” Zeitschrift fiir Celti- 
sche Philologie, XXVIII (1961), 272-293. 

31 F, Falc’hun, Les noms de lieux celtiques (Brest and Rennes: Editions Armoricaines, 
Part I. Vallées et plaines, 1966; Part II. Problémes de doctrine et de méthode; noms de 
hauteurs, 1970). 
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thorough study of these has been written by Le Menn.32 As we have said, 
the question will be solved by the new Gaulish texts recently brought to 
light. One may add in conclusion that a good case has often been defended 
with the wrong arguments. 

2.5. Middle Breton. In this field of studies, the pioneer work was done 
by Ernault, whose most important books are a Dictionnaire etymologique 
du Breton Moyen33 and a Glossaire du Moyen Breton,34 which completed 
the first mentioned dictionary. He also edited many Middle Breton texts 
that we shall quote below. For this period we have some cartularies, but 
they throw a very dim light on the Early Middle Breton period (11th to 
14th centuries). This period is less well-known than Old Breton. Maitre 
and de Berthou have edited the cartulary of Quimperlé;35 Peyron gave a 
bad edition of the later Quimper cartulary.36 Loth gave some extracts of 
many others.37 Other cartularies remain unpublished, but Mrs. Evans is 
working on the cartulary of Begar, in the Tregor region. These sources are 
providing almost exclusively names of places and people, and written texts 
are very few. From time to time, new fragments in Middle Breton are dis- 
covered and published, but they date almost exclusively from the latter part 
of this period. Leduc will publish remnants of a Latin grammar in Breton, 
the language of which has kept some archaic features. Le Menn is working 
on some notes in Middle Breton from a Vatican manuscript from 1517. 
He has already published Middle Breton inscriptions from Gourin.38 
Short as they are, these texts and others previously published show us that 
a prosodic system with internal and end rhyme never ceased to be used in 
Brittany. As this system is essentially similar to the Welsh prosodic system, 
which developed much more elaborately, we have here proof that a litera- 
ture in Breton, now lost, existed during the periods of Old and Early 
Middle Breton. Ernault3? studied this prosodic system, followed by 
Kervella.4°0 Ernault reedited a good number of Middle Breton texts.4! 


32 Gwenole Le Menn, “‘Diwar benn an anviou lec’h” (‘On place-names’), Hor Yezh, 
LXXXI-LXXXII (1972), 1-114. 

33 Emile Ernault, Dictionnaire etymologique du Breton Moyen (Nantes, Société des 
Bibliophiles bretons, 1885).. 

34 Emile Ernault, Glossaire du Moyen Breton (Paris: Bouillon, 1895-96). 

35 Léon Maitre and Paul de Berthou, Cartulaire de Abbaye Sainte Croix de Quimperlé 
(Rennes: Plihon et Hommay, and Paris: Champion, 1903). 

36 Chanoine Peyron, Cartulaire de I’Eglise de Quimper (Quimper: A. de Kerangall, 
1909). 

37 Loth, Chrestomathie, pp. 181-236. 

38 See n. 32 above. 

39 Emile Ernault, L’ancien vers breton (Paris: Champion, 1912). 

40 F. Kervella, Diazezou ar sevel gwerziou (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1965). 

41 Emile Ernault ,“‘La vie de Sainte Nonne,” Revue Celtique, VUI (1887), 230-301 and 
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Shortly before his death there appeared, but without the lengthy and 
valuable prefaces he was accustomed to give, Buhez sant Gwenole.42 Un- 
fortunately, the immense knowledge of Middle Breton which Ernault 
acquired is scattered in footnotes in these editions and in many articles in 
the Revue Celtique, the Annales de Bretagne, and other periodicals of lesser 
importance. As in the case of Loth, Ernault had no time left for works of 
synthesis, but the syntheses attempted later depend heavily on his work. 

Publication of Middle Breton works has more recently been resumed. 
Hemon gave three poems in Middle Breton: Tremenuan an intron guerchez 
Maria (‘Holy Mary’s death’), Pemzec leuenez Maria (‘Mary’s fifteen joys’), 
and Buhez mabden (‘Man’s life’, lit., ‘the son of man’s life’), published 
together in a single volume.*3 The Nouelou ancien ha deuot (‘Ancient and 
devout Christmas carols’) had been partly reedited by la Villemarqué,44 
but this publication has been completed in a far better edition by Pen- 
naod.45 

The popular theater in Breton is one of the most interesting among the 
popular theaters in Europe. General studies by le Braz*6 and Le Roux‘? 
give much important information, but they seem rather premature, most of 
the plays being still unpublished. This is not the case with the oldest pre- 
served plays, which are of utmost philological interest. Among the latest 
editions we may mention fragments from two plays lost since the eighteenth 
century: Dismantr Jerusalem (‘Destruction of Jerusalem’) and Amourousted 
an den coz (‘The old man’s love affairs’).48 Hemon also brought out a 
part of Buhez Santez Jenovefa, a seventeenth-century play still retaining 
ancient Breton versification with internal rhyme.*9 Little is known of later 


406-491; Sainte Barbe (Nantes: Société des Bibliophiles bretons, 1885); Le mirouer de la 
Mort, poéme breton du XVIéme siécle (Paris: Champion, 1914); “Les cantiques bretons 
du Doctrinal,” Archiv fiir celtische Lexicographie, 1 (1900), 213-223, 360-393, and 556- 
627; and “Le dialogue entre Arthur et Guinclaff” (with Largilliére), Annales de Bretagne, 
XXXVIII (1929), 627-674. 

42 Emile Ernault, ‘“‘L’ancien mystére de Saint Guénolé,” Annales de Bretagne, XL 
(1931), 1-5 41 (1932),104- —_, and 318- __—. Published as a separate book in 1940. 

43 R. Hemon, Trois poémes en Moyen-Breton (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1962). 

44 Hersart de la Villemarqué, Revue Celtique, X (1889), 1-49; XI (1890), 46-47; XII 
(1891), 20-51; and XIII (1892), 126-169 and 334—343. 

45 See n. 22 above. 

46 Anatole le Braz, Le théatre celtique (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1905). 

47 Pierre Le Roux, “Le théatre breton populaire du XVIle au XIXe siécle,” Conférences 
Universitaires de Bretagne (1943-44), 209-234. 

48 R. Hemon and Gwenole Le Menn, Dismantr Jerusalem. Amourousted an den coz 
(Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1969). Fragments. 

49 R. Hemon, “Buhez Santez Jenovefa” (‘Life of St. Geneviéve’), Al Liamm (1952), 
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plays of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their literary value 
seems to have decreased, as well as the standard of the language, with 
Breton words being more and more drowned in French vocabulary. But 
we must not exaggerate the low standard of these plays. In Buhez sant 
Guenole, Buhez santez Jenovefa, and others we find now and then pages 
that are not lacking in spirit and feeling. We find a well-informed apprecia- 
tion of this theater in Abeozon’s works (written in Breton).5° 

Dictionaries have always been a favorite work among Breton erudites. 
We still possess a dictionary called Catholicon, partly known from a manu- 
script dated 1464 and from ancient editions (from 1499 to 1521). Guyon- 
vare’h has begun a global and critical edition.>! 

A Nomenclator of technical terms published in 1633 and Colloquou 
(conversations) which have been republished many times (1626, 1632, 
1633, 1640 . . .) are still waiting for critical works and modern editions. Le 
Goaziou gives further information on them.52 

Compared to versified works and to these dictionaries, works written in 
prose in Middle Breton seem rather negligible. A short Buhez santez 
Catarina53 and a Katekiz and a Heuriou54 hardly deserve mention, and 
nothing of importance has been found or published since the last 
war. 

Some general works for the study of Middle Breton have been published 
recently either in Welsh or Breton. Let us mention here Abeozen,°> Pen- 
naod,56 and Lewis and Piette.57 Hemon has already produced more than 


32-33 and 104-125. In pp. 37 and 56-62, he printed a fragment of “‘Burzhud bras Jezuz”’ 
(‘The great mystery of Jesus’). 

50 F, E, Abeozen, Istor Lennegezh Vrezhoneg an amzer-vreman (‘History of contem- 
porary Breton literature’) (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1957) and Damskeud Hol Lenneghezh 
kozh (‘Sketch of our ancient literature’) (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1962). 

51 Christian Guyonvarc’h, “Le Catholicon,” Ogam, XX (1968), 409-456, and XXI 
(1969), 353-416. Cf. also Al Liamm, CXXXVIII (1968-69), 60-66. 

52 Adolphe Le Goaziou, “‘La longue vie de deux colloques frangais et breton,”’ Nouvelle 
Revue de Bretagne, Il (1949). 

53 Emile Ernault, “La vie de Sainte Catherine,” Revue Celtique, VIII (1887), 76-95. 

54 Emile Ernault, “Le breton de Gilles de Keranpuil. Catechism et Heuryou,” Revue 
Celtique, VL (1928), 202-271, and XLVII (1930), 72-159. ; 

55 F, E. Abeozen, Yezhadur ar Brezhoneg krenn (‘Grammar of Middle Breton’) 
Sterenn, No. 7, July, 1941, 88 pp., and Skridou Brezhoneg krenn (‘Middle Breton texts’) 
Sterenn, No. 9, Sept., 1941, 84 pp. 

56 Goulven Pennaod, ‘“‘Dornlevr krennvrezhoneg” (‘Manual of Middle Breton’), 
Preder, LXIX-LXI (1964), 133 pp. 

57 Henry Lewis and J. R. F. Piette, Llawlyfr Llydaweg Canol (‘Handbook of Middle 
Breton’) (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press, 1966). 
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half of a great dictionary.5® Quite recently, an important posthumous study 
on French borrowings in Middle Breton has been published by Even.59 


2.6. Modern Breton. 


2.61. Phonetics and phonology. A renewal of these studies has started 
since the last war. Falc’hun’s work Le systéme consonantique du Breton, 
based mainly on his own dialect of the Bourg Blanc, north of Brest, has 
been a milestone in this respect. Previous works, especially Smith’s article,®! 
must be read after studying Falc’>hun’s book. We may, however, still find 
useful information in old studies such as that of Parry-Williams comparing 
Welsh and Breton sounds. Hemon® and Bernier®4 wrote useful remarks 
about the Breton dental spirant, and we must not overlook Pennaod’s 
studies on Breton phonology.65 Humphreys has furnished valuable evi- 
dence on the strong sonants in the Breton dialect of Haute-Cornouaille 
(Kerne-Uhel).® But the basic work on Breton phonology is now the monu- 
mental book by Jackson under the title A Historical Phonology of Breton.®” 
It is both historical and synchronic in scope. It gathers the substance of 
everything previously written on the matter. While giving an accurate de- 
scription of the development of the Breton language, it also tries to show 
the main facts about the present dialects. No doubt, further research is 
necessary on these dialects and subdialects. This great book, however, has 
already brought about a renewal in dialect studies. We shall mention these 
studies below. 


58 R. Hemon, “‘Geriadur Istorel ar Brezhoneg, Chateaulin,” Preder, 1959. The letter 
A was printed in 1958 (La Baule: Al Liamm). 

59 Arzel Even, French Borrowings in Middle Breton (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press, 
1973). See also Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, XXIU (1973), 201-209. 

60 F, Falc’hun, Le systéme consonantique du Breton (Rennes: Plihon, 1951). 

61 W. B. S. Smith, “The Breton Segmental Phonemes,” Studies in Linguistics, IV 
(1946), 52-69. 

62 T, H. Parry-Williams, “Some Points of Similarity in the Phonology of Welsh and 
Breton,” Revue Celtique, XXXV (1913), 40-84 and 317-356. 

63 R. Hemon, “La spirante dentale en Breton,” Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, XXV 
(1955-56), 59-87. 

64 Gildas Bernier, “L’évolution de la dental sourde en Vannetais,”’ Revue internationale 
d’onomastique, X1X (1967), 175-178. 

65 Cf., in addition to those mentioned in n. 22 above, Goulven Pennaod, “‘Ar c’hwez- 
hennou gweuz-dent hag ar ledsonennou gweuz” (‘Dental spirants and bilabial semi- 
vowels’), Preder, XCII-XCIV (1967), 115-148, and Inventaire du systéme consonantique du 
Breton (Paris: Ker Vreizh, 1973), 13 pp. 

66 Humphrey Lloyd Humphries, ‘‘Les sonantes fortes dans le parler haut-cornouaillais 
de Bothoa, Saint Nicholas du Pélem,” Etudes Celtiques, XIII (1972), 259-274. 

67 See n. 12 above. 
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Bachellery’s edition of a tale in the Treger dialect of Breton, ‘“‘La prin- 

cesse Plumet d’or,”’ contains useful notes about this dialect.68 

2.62. Dictionaries. Many dictionaries were published in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Most of them were a single man’s work, and 
many remained unfinished or unpublished. Among the most important 
names are Grégoire de Rostrenen (1732), Le Pelletier (1756), and Le Goni- 
dec (1821— ). The manuscript of Le Pelletier’s dictionary, more complete 
than the above-mentioned edition, is being brought out in photostat by the 
University Bookstore at Rennes. The best short Breton dictionary, giving 
many dialectal variants, is Ernault’s Geriadurig, which is a Breton-French 
dictionary.©° The most complete French-Breton dictionary is Vallée’s 
Grand Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton.7? We must also mention Hemon’s 
little Breton-French and French-Breton dictionaries,7! but his main work 
remains his Geriadur Istorel (see § 2.5). 

Neologisms in Breton have been published ever since 1963 by the 
periodical Preder under the title Dafar Geriadur ar yezh arnevez (‘Materials 
for a dictionary of the modern language’). Collections of living terms used 
among the people have been gathered and published by Trepos,?2 Gros,73 
and Le Berre.74 The only etymological dictionary of Breton is Henry’s 
work.75 It was an outstanding achievement in its time, but it is now obso- 
lete in many parts and very incomplete. It has been outdated mainly by 
the numerous etymological studies published in the Revue Celtique, Etudes 
Celtiques, Ogam, and Hor Yezh, and in Loth’6 and Léon Fleuriot.77 

2.63. Grammatical works and manuals. Since Maunoir’s Sacré Collége 
de Jesus (1659) many books have been dedicated to the teaching of Breton. 
At first, the authors’ purposes were mainly religious. During the nineteenth 


68 Edouard Bachellery, “La princesse Plumet d’or,” Etudes Celtiques, IV (1948), 
336-357, and V (1950~51), 314-329. 

69 Emile Ernault, Geiriadurig brezonek-gallek (Saint Brieuc: Prud’homme, 1927). 

70 Francois Vallée, Grand Dictionnaire Francais-Breton (Quimper: Nouvelle Edition 
de Bretagne, 1931; supplement, La Baule: Skridou Breizh, 1948). 

71R. Hemon, Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1970) and Dic- 
tionnaire Breton-Frangais (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1970). 

72 Pierre Trepos, “Enquéte sur le vocabulaire breton de la ferme,” Annales de Bretagne, 
LXVII (1960), 325-376, and LXVIII (1961), 601-698. 

73 Jules Gros, Dictionnaire breton-frangais des expressions figurées (Saint Brieuc: Les 
Presses Bretonnes, 1970). 

74 Alain Le Berre (pseud. of Alan Gwennog Berr), Ichthyonomie Bretonne (Brest: 
Université de Bretagne Occidentale, tome 1, 1970; tome 2, 1974; tome 3, 1973). 

75 Victor Henry, Lexique étymologique des termes les plus usuels du Breton moderne 
(Rennes: Plihon et Hervé, 1900). 

76 Joseph Loth, Les Mots latins dans les langues brittoniques (Paris: Bouillon, 1892). 

77 Seen. 11 above. 
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century, the language itself became more and more an object of devoted 
studies. We shall deal later (see § 2.64) with the dialectal grammars. We 
refer here only to the most recent general handbooks of Breton. Hardie’s 
book deserves mention and study despite minor shortcomings.78 Descrip- 
tive and normative grammars trying to specify the rules of a standard 
Breton have been written by Hemon7’9 and by Trepos.®° The more com- 
plete grammar written by Kervella, in Breton, is probably the best gram- 
mar of modern Breton.®! 

There is no general structural grammar of Breton. Variations and 
divergences which are now so numerous between the various dialects of 
this language make such a task very difficult to fulfill. On the other hand, 
some dialectal studies based on these principles are beginning to appear 
(see § 2.64). 

Grammatical studies on particular points of grammar, not restricted to 
one dialect, have been written by Le Gleau on syntax,82 by Hemon on the 
verb be83 and on the reflexive verb,?4 by Dressler on the grammar of dis- 
course,85 and, by Dressler once more, on variations undergone by the 
language in rapid speech compared with slow speech. Guyonvarc’h has 
partly published his extensive work on the relative system. Hamp has stud- 
ied the personal pronouns.87 T. Arwyn Watkins has done a study of 
adverbial particles, their morphology and syntax.88 These last three studies 
are to a considerable extent comparative, often mentioning corresponding 
Brittonic forms. Two books have renewed the study of important parts of 
Breton grammar. Trepos made a detailed study of the Breton plural,®9 and 


78D. W. F. Hardie, A Handbook of Modern Breton (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press, 
1948). 

79 R. Hemon, Grammaire bretonne (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1970). 

80 Pierre Trepos, Grammaire bretonne (Rennes: Simon, 1968; published posthu- 
mously). 

81 F, Kervella, Yezhadur braz ar Brezhoneg (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1947). 

82 René Le Gleau, Syntaxe du Breton moderne (La Baule: chez |l’auteur, 1973). 

83 R. Hemon, “Le verbe étre et les pronoms personnels bretons,” Celtica, II (1954), 
217-244. 

84 R. Hemon, “Le verbe réflechi en Breton,” Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, XXIV 
(1954), 248-263. 

85 Wolfgang Dressler, ‘“‘A propos de Ja grammaire du discours en Bee: Etudes 
Celtiques, XIII (1972), 153-170. 

86 Wolfgang Dressler, ‘“‘Allegroregeln rechtfertigen Lentoregeln, Sekundare Phoneme 
des Bretonischen,” Innsbrucker Beitrdge zur Sprachwissenschaft (1972). 

87 Eric Hamp, ‘Middle Welsh, Cornish and Breton Personal Pronoun Forms,” 
Etudes Celtiques, VIII (1959), 394-401. 

88 Cf. Etudes Celtiques, X, fasc. 2 (1963), 622, referring to his article in Bulletin of the 
Board of Celtic Studies, XIX (May, 1961—-May, 1962), 295-315. 

89 Pierre Trepos, “Le Pluriel Breton,” Annales de Bretagne, LXIII (1956), 1-304. Also 
appeared as a separate book (Rennes: Plihon, 1956). 
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Le Roux’s second edition of Le verbe breton compared Welsh and Cornish 
forms.9° Also, many short books for the teaching of Breton in schools have 
recently appeared.9! 

2.64. Dialectal studies. These studies began long ago, but the oldest are 
now obsolete and have historical interest only; some of the forms of the 
dialects they describe are no longer in living use. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
studied some aspects of the Vannes dialect,92 Ernault the Sarzeau dialect, 
now almost extinct,93 Le Roux the consonants in the Pleubian dialect (in 
Treger),°+ Le Gall the vowels in the Botsorhel dialect on the northern limit 
of Kerne (Cornouaille).95 Thibault provided notes on the speech of Clé- 
guérec near Pontivy.6 In Jackson’s book we find a rather complete bibliog- 
raphy of these dialectal studies.97 

We also have some studies, in Breton, on the vocabulary in certain dis- 
tricts. Le Gall made a survey of the dialect of L’H6pital Camfrout,°8 and 
Heussaff a longer one of the vocabulary of Saint Yvi.99 Both localities are 
situated in Kerne (Cornouaille). Among more general studies, not restricted 
to collections of words, is the excellent book by Sommerfelt on the 
dialect of Saint-Pol-del-Léon.!° A new edition is under way. Sommerfelt 
has also left some notes on the dialect of Plouezoc’h in the westernmost 
area of Treger (Tréguier).!0! The Plougrescant dialect, on the northern coast 

50 See n. 9 above. 

91 E.g., R. Hemon, Cours elémentaire de Breton (La Baule: Al Liamm, 1970); Jean 
Tricoire, Komzom, lennom ha skrivom Brezoneg (Brest: Emgleo Breiz, 1963 and 1970); 
F. Kervella, “‘Methode nouvelle de Breton,” Hor Yezh, LXIX-~LXX and LXXIII- 
LXXIV (1973-74); F. Stephan, Desgom Brezhoneg (Brest; Emgleo Breiz, 1957); and 
P. Denez (Pierre Denis), Brezhoneg Buan hag Aes (Paris: Omnivox, 1 972). 

52 D’Arbois de Jubainville, “Etude phonétique sur le dialecte de Vannes,” Revue 
Celtique, I (1870), 85-105. 

93 Emile Ernault, “Le dialecte vannetais de Sarzeau,” Revue Celtique, III (1873), 47- 
59; also, by the same author, Etude sur le dialecte de Batz (Saint Brieuc: Prud’homme, 
1883). 

94 Pierre Le Roux, “Mutations et assimilations de consonnes dans le dialecte armori- 
cain de Pleubian,” Annales de Bretagne, XII (1897), 3-31. 

95 Charles Le Gall, “Quelques recherches sur Il’accent, le timbre et la quantité des 
voyelles dans le dialecte breton de Botsorhel,”’ Annales de Bretagne, XIX (1904), 249-266. 

96 E. Thibault, “Notes sur le parler breton de Cléguérec,” Revue Celtique, XXXV 
(1914), 1-28, 169-192, and 431-440. 

97 Jackson (see n. 12 above), pp. 15-16. 

58 Charles Le Gall, “Le Breton de I’H6pital Camfrout,” Annales de Bretagne, LXIV 
(1957), 445-473, and LXV (1958), 509-536. 

59 Alan Heussaff, “Notes on the Breton of Saint Ivi (Cornouaille).”’ Separate studies in 
Hor Yezh, Nos. 8-58 (1954-68). 

100 Alf Sommerfelt, Le Breton parlé a Saint Pol de Léon (Paris: Champion, 1921). 


101 Alf Sommerfelt, ““Notes sur le parler de Plouézoc’h en 1917,” Lochlann, II (1962), 
58-92. 
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of Treger, has been described by Jackson.102 This was an excellent intro- 
duction to his Historical Phonology already mentioned, in which we find 
the first attempt to describe and date the main traits of the Breton dialects. 

Two important studies published relatively recently must be noted here. 
The first one is Hammer’s book on the coastal dialect of Plouharnel near 
Carnac.!03 The second, a complete and very clear description of the dying 
dialect of the island of Groix, has been made by Ternes.104 A detailed 
analysis of this last book has been published by Pennaod.!9 Some points 
of archaism in this Vannetais dialect have been underlined by Léon 
Fleuriot.196 

We must not forget here some ancient grammars of Breton dialects and 
their usefulness despite their normative bias. They acquire a growing his- 
torical value, but they are very difficult to find, and some of them deserve 
republication: Guillevic and Le Goff,!°7 Le Clerc,!°8 and Gros, who pub- 
lished collections of living words and expressions used by speakers of the 
Treger dialect.1°9 We may not include within the range of any particular 
dialect a very useful study by Trepos!!9 and another by Bloklander.111 
They give dialectal forms from various parts of the country, although 
Bloklander’s study is centered on the Treger dialect. Last but not least, we 
must mention here the atlases, which remain a very important source for 
any study of the Breton dialects. The first one is Le Roux’s monumental 
work,112 This atlas includes about 600 maps, but many of them contain 
several words from each of the localities surveyed. A new linguistic atlas 
has been planned by the University of Brest, and Le Du has described the 
methods and principles on which this atlas will be based.113 Work is in 


102 Kenneth H. Jackson, “The Phonology of the Breton Dialect of Plougrescant,” 
Etudes Celtiques, 1X (1961), 327-404. 

103 F, Hammer, Der bretonische Dialekt von Plouharnel (Ph.D. diss., Kiel Univ., 1969). 

104 Elmar Ternes, Grammaire structurale du Breton de I’fle de Groix (dialecte occiden- 
tale) (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1970). 

105 Goulven Pennaod, Preder, CLIX-CLX (1972), 5-31. 

106 See n. 29 above. 

107 A. Guillevic and P. Le Goff, Grammaire du dialecte de Vannes (Vannes: Lafolye 
Fréres, 1912; 2nd ed., 1924). 

108 L., Le Clerc, Grammaire du dialecte de Tréguier (Saint Brieuc: Prud’homme, 1911). 

109 Jules Gros, Le trésoir du Breton parlé: le langage figuré (Brest: Emgleo Breiz, 1966), 
and Dictionnaire (see n. 73 above). 

110 See n. 72 above. 

111 J, L. W. L. Bloklander, ‘“‘Arlequin dans le théatre breton,” Annales de Bretagne, 
LXVHI (1961), 529-599, and LXIX (1962), 444-592. 

112 See n. 9 above. 

113 Jean Le Du, “‘Le nouvel Atlas linguistique de Basse-Bretagne,” Etudes Celtiques, 
XIII (1972-73), 332-345. 
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progress on this atlas, which will in many respects complete the former one. 
The information collected has sometimes revealed changes in speech 
(pronunciation and vocabulary) since Le Roux’s atlas was compiled. What 
is worse is the disappearance of Breton at many points, particularly in the 
Southeast. The importance of this atlas is thus increased, since it gives in- 
formation no longer available elsewhere. 

2.65. Onomastics. Outside of the living language, Breton is especially 
important among Celtic languages for the wealth of information contained 
in the proper names still in use in Brittany. They keep many obsolete words 
and forms there. Thus, Breton onomastics is comparable only to Irish and 
Scottish onomastics. Welsh and Cornish Celtic proper names are con- 
siderably rarer. What is more important in Breton is that we can trace 
many names back a thousand years or more. In some cases, we may even 
follow a name back to its Gaulish ancestor. This onomastic phenomenon 
has attracted the interest of some scholars since the nineteenth century. 
The bulk of Old Breton names has been gathered in Loth’s Chresto- 
mathie,114 but the lists included there are very incomplete. The senior 
author has this material in unpublished fiches and has had the opportunity 
to add information to Loth’s work.115 

Ernault has also added many Breton names of later date (12th to 16th 
centuries).116 The available sources for proper names have also been 
expanded by the publication of the Cartulaire de Quimperlé by Maitre and 
de Berthou!!7 and the Cartulaire de Quimper by Peyron.118 Lists of names, 
without any study of their linguistic content, are found here and there in 
historical works.119 

On Modern Breton names, the authority is Gourvil, who has recently 
published two books yielding the harvest of fifty busy years of research.120 
Le Menn has studied Breton surnames in a very short but very clear 
book.121 

114 See n. 6 above. 

115 Léon Fleuriot (see n. 77 above), pp. 394-407, and elsewhere. 

116 Ernault (see n. 34 above). 117 See n. 35 above. 118 See n. 36 above. 

119 E.g., Guillotin de Gorson, Pouillé historique de l’archevéché de Rennes (Rennes: 
Fougeray; Paris: Haton, 1880-86); for older lists, cf. the “‘Preuves” of Dom Morice 
(1742-46), Geslin de Bourgogne, Anciens Evéchés de Bretagne (Saint Brieuc: Guyon, 
1855-79); Pol Potier de Courcy, Nobiliaire et Armorial de Bretagne (Nantes: Forest et 
Grimault, 1862); also, by the same author, Nobiliaire de Bretagne (St. Pol de Léon, 
privately printed, 1846). Cf. also René de Laigue, La noblesse bretonne aux XVe et XVIe 
siécles. Réformations et montres. Evéché de Vannes (Rennes: Plihon et Hammay, 1902). 

120 Francis Gourvil, Noms de famille de Basse-Bretagne, ed. d’Artrey (Paris: Publi- 
cations de la Société francaise d’Onomastique, 1966). 


121 Gwenole Le Menn, Choix de prénoms bretons (Saint Brieuc: Presses Universitaires 
de Bretagne, 1971). 
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Breton saints are very numerous, and Loth studied their names in their 
evolving forms.!22 While most Breton names west of the Vilaine were 
definitely Celtic until the eleventh century, many names of French origin 
and some of Norman, Flemish, and even Spanish origin have been spread- 
ing in Brittany. Some Breton names were translated into French; other 
ancient names evolved, giving numerous variants. Study of Modern Breton 
names is thus made very difficult, but this field of research is nevertheless 
promising. 

2.66. Toponymy. Breton place-names are still more difficult to study. 
They are innumerable, as the country dwellings are scattered in numerous 
villages. Many layers must be distinguished in them. A pre-Celtic layer is 
now hardly identified with certainty through faint indices. A Gaulish layer 
is very well attested, but the trouble here is often to distinguish it from the 
Breton layer, since the languages were very close. A Latin layer was super- 
imposed on these, and Latin developments occurred in names of Celtic 
origin. The Breton layer, from the fifth century, was sparser and more 
restricted in the eastern part of Brittany, and denser and thicker in the 
West. Some Frankish and Norman names are to be found in the eastern 
fringes of this country. 

A valuable, but very short, outline has been given by Smith. 123 Since then, 
Souillet has kept for some years a Chronique de toponymie in the Annales 
de Bretagne.'24 Lok gave a bibliography in the fourth number of the 
Breton periodical Brud (‘Fame’). Two unpublished works of importance 
have been presented as theses at Rennes and Brest; they studied the 
toponymy of the department of Cétes du Nord (Béchard)!25 and the 
place-names ending in -ac (Tanguy).!26 

Research is more advanced on the toponymy of the coastal region. This 
has been surveyed in many local studies published in the periodical Annales 
Hydrographiques. A. G. Berr gives a list of these. The main authors were 
Guilcher, Bernier, and Ters. Berr himself (Alain Le Berre in the half- 
French version of his name) died recently, but he had time to publish, in a 
very limited number, three most valuable books on Breton ichthyonymy.127 


122 Joseph Loth, Les noms des saints bretons (Paris: Champion, 1910). 

123 William B. S. Smith, De la toponymie bretonne, dictionnaire étymologique, Supple- 
ment to Language, XVI, No. 20, 1940. 

124 Guy Souillet, Chronique de toponymie, Annales de Bretagne (1951-57). Cf. his “Dix 
ans de toponymie bretonne,” in vol. LVIII (1951) of that periodical, 193-195 and 207-211. 

125 Thesis (1967) on the place-names of Cétes du Nord (‘“‘thése de troisiéme cycle’’). 

126 Bernard Tanguy, Recherches autour de la limite des noms gallo-romains en -ac en 
Haute- Bretagne (thesis, Faculté des Lettres, Brest, 1973). 

127 See n. 74 above. See also A. G. Berr, ‘“‘Del’importance des sciences naturelles dans 
la thalassonymie des cétes de Basse-Bretagne,” Etudes Celtiques, XIII (1972), 308-331. 
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We turn now to more historical studies related to toponymy. Falc’hun 

compared Breton place-names with place-names of France of certain or 
supposed Gaulish origin./28 Bernier, Guyonvarc’h, and Quentel have writ- 
ten scattered but often precious studies in various periodicals: Annales de 
Bretagne, Ogam, and Revue Internationale d’Onomastique. Le Menn drew 
attention, in Breton, to the importance of collecting ancient forms before 
studying any place-name.!29 These ancient forms are often extant in the 
case of Breton place-names, but they are unpublished or buried in ancient 
editions which are difficult to locate. We may find a collection of ancient 
forms in Rosenzweig,}39 Quilgars,13! and Maitre and de Berthou.132 The 
cartularies mentioned above in section 2.3 are also rich sources of informa- 
tion. 
3. Gaulish. One of the favorite fields of study in France among philolo- 
gists is Gaulish, a language once spoken over a wide area in western Europe, 
with kindred languages on the fringes: Lepontic in the Alpine regions and 
Celtiberic in Spain (both discussed in § 4). The problems of relationships 
between Gaulish and Breton will be solved more by direct study of extant 
Gaulish documents than by discussions based on indirect and later evi- 
dence. Until the last war, Gaulish texts were few in number and very short 
in content. Holder had collected an impressive list of ancient Celtic names 
together with some non-Celtic ones.133 Dottin,!34 completed by Weisger- 
ber,135 had tried a synthesis. Whatmough’s great collection took the same 
matter, introduced some new items, and classed ancient Gaulish material 
by regions of origin.136 Unfortunately, death prevented him from sum- 
marizing and synthesizing his conclusions. 

Meanwhile new findings were gradually improving our knowledge of 
Gaulish. The text of the Coligny Calendar, found in 1897,137 has been 


128 See n. 31 above. 

129 See n. 32 above. 

130 Louis Rosenzweig, Dictionnaire topographique du département du Morbihan (Paris: 
Imprimerie Impériale, 1870). 

131 Henri Quilgars, Dictionnaire topographique du département de la Loire-Inférieure 
(Nantes: Durance, 1906). 

132 Léon Maitre and Paul de Berthou, Noms de lieux habités de la Loire-Inférieure 
(Nantes: Archives du Département, 1909). 

133 Alfred Holder, Altceltischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig: Teubner, 1891-1913). 

134 Georges Dottin, La langue gauloise (Paris: Klincksieck, 1920). 

135 Leo Weisgerber, Die Sprache der Festlandkelten (Deutsches archdologisches Insti- 
tut, R6misch-Germanische Kommission, 20ter Bericht, 1930), pp. 147-226. 

136 Joshua Whatmough, The Dialects of Ancient Gaul (Ann Arbor: University Micro- 
films, 1949-51). Since 1970 available as a Epos book (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press) with added material. 

137 See Dottin, pp. 172-207. 
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studied again and again, and its interpretation has been very keenly ad- 
vanced in Duval’s studies.138 The graffiti from La Graufesenque were 
published by Hermet.159 Since that time, however, new documents have 
been found at La Graufesenque and elsewhere in central France. New 
graffiti on pottery from Banassac and La Graufesenque have been edited 
by Vendryes, Duval, and Marichal.!4° These texts contain sentences, some- 
thing almost entirely lacking in ancient sources. The senior author has 
proposed a translation of two Gaulish sentences in Marcellus of Bor- 
deaux.!41 Beaulieu, a leading scholar in Gaulish numismatics, has also 
enlarged, and often improved, the lists of Gaulish names on coins. He has 
given us, among other studies, his “Notes d’épigraphie monétaire gauloise” 
in Etudes Celtiques.142 

In the periodical Ogam many valuable studies of Celtic names have 
appeared; they were written mainly by Guyonvarc’h. In volume XIV of 
the same journal (1962), Egger studied the obscure “‘defixio” from Rom 
(431-457). This periodical is very rich in bibliographical references and 
etymological studies, but its main value consists in its studies of ancient 
Celtic religion. Archaeological articles are also very numerous, but their 
link with philological studies is very slender, except for occasional com- 
mentaries on Celtic inscriptions. Any study which attempts a synthesis will 
find in Ogam an abundance of material concerning the ancient Celtic 
world. 

The main periodical published in France on Celtic studies bears the 
name of Etudes Celtiques. It has continued the former Revue Celtique 
since 1936. Vendryes’ studies are so numerous that we cannot give a com- 
plete list here. All of these studies are comparative, using instances from all 
Celtic languages, in addition to Gaulish. Let us cite only “‘L’expression du 
rire en Celtique” (1938), ““Les hypocoristiques précédés de To et de Mo” 
(1937), “Le nom du cousin en Celtique” (1952), and ‘“‘Cas d’étymologie 
croisée en Celtique” (1953). In most of these studies Gaulish evidence is 


138 Paul-Marie Duval, “Notes sur le calendrier de Coligny,” Etudes Celtiques, X 
(1962-63), 18-42 and 374-412. 

139 F, Hermet, Les Graffites de la Graufesenque (Rodez: Carriére, 1923; new ed., Paris: 
Leroux, 1934). 

140 J, Vendryes, “Les graffites de Banassac,” Comptes-Rendus de I’ Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, LXXVITII (1956), 169-187; Paul-Marie Duval, “‘Notes sur 
les graffites de la Graufesenque,” Etudes Celtiques, VII (1955-56), 251-268; and Robert 
Marichal, ‘“‘Graffites de la Graufesenque,” Comptes-Rendus del’ Académie des Inscriptions 
(1971), 188-212. 

141 Léon Fleuriot, “Sur quelques textes gaulois,” Etudes Celtiques, XI (1974), 57-66. 

142 See Colbert de Beaulieu, Etudes Celtiques, VII (1958-59), 141-153 and 434455; 
IX (1960-61), 106-138 and 478-500; X (1962), 186-207; and XI (1964-67), 319-343. 
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superseded by the more abundant information from better known Celtic 
languages. Very recent studies on particular points of Gaulish philology 
must be mentioned. Bolelli and Campanile have studied the Gaulish names 
in -Rix.143 Evans, after the publication in Great Britain of his very impor- 
tant book on Gaulish personal names, has given the Etudes Celtiques a 
comparative study of continental and insular Celtic personal names.144 
Tovar has reopened the problem of the collectives in -r in Celtic.145 Last 
but not least, Lejeune and Bernier succeeded in reading and explaining a 
Gaulish inscription from Plumergat in Brittany.146 

Everything that has been published so far about ancient Celtic will have 
to be revised in the light of the new discoveries made in Spain and in cen- 
tral France since 1970. A “‘defixio” with thirteen lines of Gaulish on a small 
sheet of lead has been found at Chamaliéres in 1971; a fragment of a dish 
from Lezoux gives nine mutilated lines. Smaller finds from Chateaubleau 
are more difficult to read. Lejeune lectures on these finds at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. Celtiberic inscriptions from Spain are mentioned in 
section 4. ; 
4. Lepontic and Celtiberic. These two languages are very close to Gaulish, 
and they are better known now than in the past. This will prove very helpful 
for the interpretation of the Gaulish texts. Lepontic was spoken in and 
around the Alps. Lejeune, in a volume bearing the name Lepontica, 
gathered and studied Celtic inscriptions from the Alps and northern Italy. 
Celtiberic, spoken in northcentral Spain, has also been the object of a study 
by Lejeune. !47 Two other important authors, Tovar and Schmoll, have also 
recently studied this language, but we must restrict our study to what has 
been published in France. Our knowledge of Celtiberic will be tremen- 
dously improved through the study of a long inscription found at Betorrita 
near Zaragoza by the archaeologist Beltran, who gave us a glimpse of it in 
the acts of the Archaeological Congress of Jaen (1971). 
5. Various Celtic languages. The best way to obtain a general view of 
what is being published in France, as well as elsewhere, on Celtic languages 
is to have a look at the copious comptes-rendus in the Revue Celtique and in 


143 T, Bolelli and E. Campanile, “Sur la préhistoire des noms gaulois en -rix,” Etudes 
Celtiques, XIII (1973), 123-140. 

144 D. Ellis Evans, “A Comparison of the Formation of Some Continental and Early 
Insular Celtic Personal Names,” Etudes Celtiques, XIII (1973), 171~193. 

145 Antonio Tovar, ‘‘Kollektiva auf -r im Keltischen,” Etudes Celtiques, XIII (1973), 
411-417. 

146 Michel Lejeune and Gildas Bernier, “La stéle épigraphe de Plumergat, Morbihan,” 
Annales de Bretagne, LXXVII (1970), 655-667. 

147 Michel Lejeune, Lepontica (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1971), and “‘Celtiberica,” 
Filosofia y Letras, t.7, No. 4 (Universidad de Salamanca, 1955). 
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Etudes Celtiques. Each volume contains between one hundred and two 
hundred pages devoted to new books and periodicals. In the Thirties and 
Forties, the main reviewer was Vendryes. Bachellery has enlarged this 
critical review during the last twelve years. He has himself given a summary 
of the contents of Etudes Celtiques from 1936 to 1963.148 

5.1. Irish. Compared with the number of publications on Irish in the rest 
of the world, important publications in France on that language seem to 
be rather rare. We must, however, recall here the work of Vendryes, who 
published books on ancient Irish that will remain classics for many years 
to come. The value of these books is enhanced by their comparative 
character. Most of them include the whole subject matter of Celtic. 
Vendryes’ Grammaire du vieil Irlandais'49 is praised for its limpidity, while 
his Lexique étymologique de l’Irlandais ancien,'5° though very incomplete 
and restricted to the letters A, M, N, O, and P, is very useful. It will be 
continued by Bachellery. Vendryes underlines the importance of Irish 
matter in his Religion des Celtes et des Germains,!51 and a volume entitled 
Choix d’ Etudes linguistiques et Celtiques!52 makes a wide place for Irish 
studies. 

Among the books published by younger French researchers on Irish, 
Gagnepain’s study Le nom verbal en Irlandais, on the syntax of the verbal 
noun in Irish, must be mentioned in first place.153 We should recall older 
but still very useful studies by Sjoestedt-Jonval. Her Description d’un parler 
irlandais du Kerry,154 her studies on ““Le temps et l’aspect en vieil-irlan- 
dais,” !55 and L’aspect verbal et les formations a infixe nasal en Celtique!56 
are still valuable. 

Many scholars wrote, in French and English, studies of various prob- 
lems which deserve mention: Sommerfelt’s “Systéme vocalique du vieil 


148 See Etudes Celtiques, X, Part 3 (1964-65). 

149 J, Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil Irlandais (Paris: Guilmoto, 1908). 

150 J. Vendryes, Lexique étymologique de I’Irlandais ancien (Dublin: Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, and Paris: Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique, 1959- 
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151 Religion des Celtes, des Germains et des anciens Slaves (Paris: “Mana,” Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1948; only the first part is Vendryes’ work). 

152 J, Vendryes, Choix d’ Etudes linguistiques et Celtiques (Paris: Klincksieck, 1962). 

153 Jean Gagnepain, Le nom verbal en Irlandais (Paris: Klincksieck, 1963). 

154 M. L. Sjoestedt-Jonval, Description d’un parler irlandais du Kerry (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1938); cf. also her Phonétique d’un parler irlandais du Kerry (Paris: Leroux, 1931). 

155 M, L. Sjoestedt-Jonval, ‘‘Le temps et l’aspect en vieil-irlandais,” Etudes Celtiques, 
TI (1938), 105-130 and 219-273. 

156 M. L. Sjoestedt-Jonval, “L’aspect verbal et les formations a infixe nasal en Celtique 
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Irlandais,”157 Hamp’s ‘Primitive Irish intervocalic w,”!58 Meid’s “Old 
Irish fitir,”159 and Kurytowicz’s “La rime en vieil-Irlandais”!® are the 
most important. Many Irish texts or studies of Irish texts have also ap- 
peared in France, mainly in the Etudes Celtiques. Bachellery has published 
Old Irish glosses from a Paris manuscript.16! Dobbs’s “Tochomlad Mac 
Miledh” appeared in Etudes Celtiques.1°2 Van Hamel provided the text of 
Immram Curaig Maildin,!® and Grosjean, hagiographical texts in Irish.14 
Mac Cana has published in Etudes Celtiques a study on “Aspects of the 
Theme of King and Goddess in Irish Literature.”!6 In the periodical 
Ogam we find many translations in French of Middle Irish texts by Guyon- 
vare’h, while Mrs. Guyonvarc’h is studying religious aspects of the Irish 
tradition. 

A handbook in Breton for the study of Irish has been printed by Arzel 
Even in Hor Yezh under the title Skol-vihan an Iwerzhoneg.1 

5.2. Welsh. Publications in France on Welsh seem comparatively more 
numerous, and Bretons have published some works on Welsh in the Breton 
language. Two books are really important. Bachellery’s work, a critical 
edition of Gutun Owain’s poetry, is the most extensive translation in 
French of a Welsh poet.!67 This translation, in two volumes (1950-51), is 
very accurate and of outstanding philological interest. More ancient, but 
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also excellent, is Diverres’ translation of a Middle Welsh leech-book 
Meddygon Mydafai.168 

Vendryes has given us a few translations from Middle Welsh poets: Y 
Prydydd Bychan, Einyawn Wann.!69 Prominent scholars have written for 
this same periodical. Williams has studied rac in the Brittonic languages!7° 
and a Welsh version of Visio sancti Pauli.17! Richards treated some points 
of syntax and toponymy.172 Hamp wrote on personal pronominal forms.!73 
Oftedal wrote on the loss of unaccented vowels and syllables in spoken 
Welsh.174 Gagnepain studied, in the same periodical, the syntax of the 
Welsh verb.175 Jones published a medieval Welsh medical treatise.176 And 
there are several handbooks on Middle and Modern Welsh in Breton.!77 

5.3. Cornish. Loth has been the only scholar to make valuable studies of 
Cornish in the French language. His articles in volumes XXXV and 
XXXVII of the Revue Celtique remain of outstanding importance. His 
pupil, Cuillandre, published some philological studies in the last few 
numbers of Etudes Celtiques, but we have no book in French on Cornish. 
We do, however, have a short manual in Breton by Pennaod.178 


6. Periodicals. The following periodicals deal with Celtic matters, 
especially in linguistics: 

AB= Annales de Bretagne (Rennes, 1886-1974; since 1974 the title has 
been changed to Annales de Bretagne et des Pays de I’OQuest. Celtic matters 
have been restricted). 

ABK=Ar Bed Keltiek (‘The Celtic World’, Brest, 1951-71; publication 
has ceased). , 


168 Pol Diverres, Meddygon Myddfai (Paris: Le Dault, 1913). 
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Al Liamm (‘The Link’, La Baule since 1946. This is the main all-Breton 
literary periodical. A/ Liamm is also the publisher of separate books). 

Barr Heol ‘Sunbeam’, Lannion, 1953—__. Literary periodical in Breton. 
Publisher of religious books). 

Brud(‘Fame’, Brest, 1957—__; appears irregularly). 

CRAI= Comptes rendus des séances de !’ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres (Paris. From time to time articles on Celtic matters, mainly 
Gaulish, by Vendryes, Marichal, Lejeune . . .). 

EC= Etudes Celtiques (Paris, 1936— _; replaced the Revue Celtique; the 
main French periodical devoted entirely to Celtic studies). 

Gwerin (‘People’, ‘Folk’, 1961- ; a publication in Breton issued 
very irregularly, dealing mainly with oral Breton literature). 

Hor Yezh (‘Our Language’, Douarnenez, 1954— . In Breton. Con- 
tains literary and philological studies. Table of contents in 71st number). 

NRB= Nouvelle Revue de Bretagne (Rennes, 1947-53). 

Ogam (Rennes, 1944—_ ; important periodical publishing articles on 
archaeology, religion, and philology). 

Preder (Kastellin, Chateaulin, 1958—__; in Breton. Articles on literature, 
philology, and politics; publication of separate books in Breton). 

RC= Revue Celtique (Paris, 1870-1935; see Etudes Celtiques above). 

RIO = Revue Internationale d’Onomastique (Paris, 1949- _; some articles 
on names of places and people of Celtic origin, mainly by Quentel, Gourvil, 
and Bernier).!79 
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179 Some important works have been published since 1974, when this article was 
prepared. R. Hemon has written a Historical Grammar of Breton (Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies). In vol. XIV of Etudes Celtiques, G. Leduc published a Latin gram- 
mar in Middle Breton and Leon Fleuriot a tentative interpretation of the Botorrita 
inscription. Professor Dumville has discovered new Old Breton glosses in a manuscript 
of Isidore in the British Museum; he will probably publish them in Great Britain. 


